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ABSTRACT 

Peer coaching develops from a leadership role on the 
part of educators of 1 inguis t i cal ly and culturally diverse (LCD) 
students, together with an interdisciplinary cooperation between 
bilingual/English as a Second Language (ESL) and mainstream staff. 
Peer coaching is a professional development method in which teachers 
share their expertise and provide one another with feedback, support, 
and assistance for refining present skills, learning new skills, or 
solving classroom-related problems; it can also include in-class 
training by a supportive peer. Peer coaching is an ongoing process. 
Benefits include formation of relationships to coordinate the 
knov/ledge and skills needed to help LCD students effectively, 
improvement in teachings and development of a more positive outlook 
towards LCD students by mainstream teachers. Peer coaching programs 
can be initiated by two teachers jointly planning instruction 
segments or by assigning a more skilled teacher to teach others. Four 
working models of peer coaching are described in detail: technical, 
collegial, challenge, and team. Factors to be considered before 
implementing a coaching system are listed, and coaching program 
implementation strategy steps are offered, Six specific strategies 
for low-cost coaching arrangements are suggested, (Contains 23 
references,) (NAV) 
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PEER COACHING: AN EFFECTIVE STAFF DEVELOPMENT MODEL FOR 
EDUCATORS OF LINGUISTICALLY AND CULTURALLY DIVERSE STUDENTS 

by Paul Galbraith and Kris Anstrom 

What is the role of staff development? 

The passage of the 1994 Improving America's Schools Act (lASA) has highlighted the need for 
integrated, teacher-driven, long-term professional development for all staff involved in the education of 
linguistically and culturally diverse (LCD) students. This emphasis is exemplified in Title XI 11 oflASA, 
which authorizes technical assistance and dissemination efforts that assist in “integrating into a coherent 
strategy for improving teaching and learning" various staff development programs and other education 
reform efforts (Improving America’s Schools Act, Title XIII, sec. 13001, 1994). Furthermore, theU.S. 
Department of Education has developed a set of principles for professional development that not only 
stress high quality, integrated training, but also recognize the leadership role teachers must assume in 
their own training ( r/T,90/. Matters, February/March 1995). 



This leadership role on the part of educators of LCD srudents, along with interdi.sdplinary cooperation 
berween Kilingual/EnglLh a.s a second language (ESI.) and mainstream .staff, is critical for the effective 
education of LC'D students. For too long, the education of these students has been perceived as the 
domain of only a small group of specialized individuals, namely ESI. and bilingual teachers. This 
perception has often led to the isolation of LCD students from the rest of the school and the provision 
of a separate curriculum for those students. 
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\f/hat type of staff development is needed to improve collaboration 
between mainstream and bilingual/ESL staff? 

DiA'frict administratots must offer mainstream classroom teachers a wide array of staff development 
activities that revolve around the education of LCD students. These can include training in theoretical 
areas such as second language learning and bilingualism, as well as practical suggestions for sheltering 
English insmierion, integrating the teaching of content areas and HSL, and cooperative learning. In 
addition, training should He leaehcr-driven, as is the ease with a peer coaching model of staff 
development. 
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What ;5 peer coaching? 

Peer coaching is defined as a professionaJ development method that has been shown to increase 
collegiality and improve teaching. It is a confidential process through which teachers share their o.pertise 
and provide one another with feedback, support, and assistance for the purpose of refining present skills, 
learning new skills, and/or solving classroom^related problems (Dalton and M 1991). Peer coaching 
also refers to in-dass training by a supportive peer who helps the teacher apply skills learned in a 
workshop. Coached teachers experience significant positive changes in their behaviors, when provided 
with an appropriate program that insures accountability, support, companionship, and specific feedback 
over an extended period of time. Coaching is an ongoing process that involves a training stage follow'ed 
by extensions of that training. One model describes five functions of successful peer coaching: 
Companionship: Teachers talk about their successes and failures with a new model of teaching, 
reducing their sense of isolation; 

Feedback: Teachers give each other objective, nonevaluative feedback about the way they arc 
executing skills required by a new^ model; 

Analysis: Teachers help each other extend their control over a new approach until it is internal- 
ized, spontaneous, and flexible; 

Adaptation: Teachers work together to fit a teaching model to the special needs of students in 
the class; and 

Support: The coach provides whatever support is needed as the peer teacher begins to apply a 
new strategy (Showers, 1 984). 

What are the benefits of peer coaching? 

Teachers who work with LCD students can benefit greatly from a staff development model that 
incorporates peer coaching (Kwiat, 1 989). On the one hand, ESLand bilingual teachers often experience 
isolation from their mainstream classroom peers. On the other hand, mainstream classroom teachers do 
not have the strategies and skills nccessaiy^ to reach the LCD students in their classrooms. A peer coaching 
program helps bilingual/ESL and mainstream teachers to form the types uf relationships they will need 
in order to coordinate the knowledge and skills needed to ser\*e their LCD students effectively. Main- 
stream teachers can most easily learn new knowledge and skills and how to this knowledge in their 
classrooms from those peers who arc more experienced or n-vorc trained in bilingual/ESL education. By 
experimenting with specific skills and experiencing success through coaching, mainstream classroom 
teachers are not only able to improve their teaching in such a way that all students benefit, but are also 
able to develop a more positive outlook toward having LCD students in their clas.srooms (Kwiau, 1 989), 

Peer coaching is a positive soiurion to some of the problems of traditional insen icc oftcrings that have 
been used to educate teachers of LCD students. Instead of onetime workshops with no follow-up, peer 
coaching provides ongoing assessment of a specific skill or strategy that cnable.s the teacher to cominue 
his/her training in the classroom. This follow-up and continued professional dialog are particularly 
essential for mainstream and bilingual teachers whose educational training and philosophy may vary 
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widely. For example, inscrvice pertaining to the integration of language and cootent instruction could 
be followed by having the bilingual teacher observe his/her mainstream partner's classes with the 
objective of noting the presence or absence of particular strategies, such as the use of graphic organizers 
nr the repetition of key phrases. In coaching conferences, peers can discuss individual and school needs 
and give and receive feedback about the specific skill being observed. Coaching reduces isolation by 
providing the professional dialogue that encourages teachers to generate solutions to their own problems. 

When teachers collaborate for the benefit of LCD students^ coaching is a natural outcome of the 
cooperative planning meeting. When a teacher works with others to develop an LCD student's 
educational plan , it is possible that s/he will suggest instructional techniques or interventions not familiar 
to the other teachers. By sharing instructional strategics and techniques, teachers pool not only their 
physical but also their intellectual resources. Such collaboration is especially important in enabling 
teachers from a variety of disciplines to become familiar with and value the contributions of the others. 
Even when a teacher is receptive to using a new technique and has good intentions for implementation, 
numerous obstacles may prevent its successful v ie. A structured approach is needed to ensure that the 
new instructional technique is not neglected or practiced incorrectly. 

Peer coaching has the potential for Kirtheringa teacher's individual professional development, improving 
school climate, and, ultimately, cnhancingschool effectiveness when a model appropriate to school goals 
is applied. Leaching strategies such a.s cooperative learning and writing across the curriculum are 
examples of topics that can scvwc as the basis for coaching sessions (Garmston, 1 987). 

How are peer coaching programs initiated? 

Several approaches to initiatingpccrcoachingarc possible. Some peer coaching programs begin with two 
teachers jointly planning instructional segments in which nc v knowledge and skills will be applied, Foi 
examine, a bilingual Spanish teacher and a science teacher could be paired in order to plan and teach a 
unit on sound that incorporates the language and culture of both Enghsh and Spanish speaking students. 
The school principal provides time for the teachers to ob.ser\^e one another as they carr)' out the 
instruction. ObsenMtion notc.s. videotapes, coded information, and narrative reports are prepared. The 
teachers review and discuss the data together. Actions that might improve the use of the skills and 
knowledge are explored. New applications are planned, observed, and analyzed (Ward, 1986). 

Another approach assigns a teacher who is more skilled than other teachers to conduct model lessons that 
illustrate the use ofiiew skills and knowledge. The other teachers, in turn, use die model on. similar lessons 
to practice the new instructional processes in their own classroom.s. Often, this model is applied hy ESL 
teachers to demonstrate how language can be contextualized so that LCD students can comprehend 
content area subject matter* Model lessons and the analysis ofwhat occurred both take into account the 
ehrssroom context and the particular needs of each teacher (Ciriilfin, Ci <iL. 1984: Schlecty, Crowell, 
Whit ford, and Jos! in. 1984)* 
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What are some examples of peer coaching? 

Fourworking models for coaching include: technical, collegial, challenge, and team coaching (Garmsron, 
1987; Neuben and Bratton, 1987). 

Technical Coaching refers to the facilitation of transfer from inscrvicc training to classroom 
practice. This mode promotes collegiality and the sharingof professional dialogue and gives teachers 
a shared vocabulary for discussing professional vievi^s. For bilingual and mainstream teachers, this 
might include discussion of how specific methods (bilingual or ESL) would apply in their classrooms. 
For example, following inservice on cooperative learning, teachers could discuss how heterogeneous 
grouping would occur given the language groups and language abilities of students. 

Collegial Coaching shares the common goals of refining teaching practices, promoting collegiality, 
and increasing professional dialogue with technical coaching. However, it also helps teachers be more 
analytical about what they do in the classroom. The long range goal of collegial coaching is self- 
perpetuating improvement in teaching. For example, a teacher who is to be observed may want to 
learn more about how to improve in a particular area. This desire becomes the focus of the coaching 
sessions. The coach gathers classroom data on the teacher s priority and helps him/her analyte and 
interpret teaching/learning strategies while encouraging applications to future learning. 

An example of collegial coaching is given in The CALI A handbook: Implementing the cognitive 
academic language learning approach. In implementing CALLA, teachers are advised to keep a 
teaching log of class activities that can be discussed when meeting with their partners. Examples of 
categories on the teaching log that can be used to reflect on and discuss with their partners include 
student activities and types of instruction. In addition, partners are advised to use a checklist when 
observing each other so that follow-up discussion is focused on what actually happened during the 
lesson. Examples of categories on the checklist include “teacher’s language somewhat simplified” and 
''students’ prior knowledge elicited” (Chamot and O’Malley, 1994). 

Challenge Coaching refers to the application of coaching techniques to the resolution of problem- 
atic situations Teams, which may include teachers, teachers’ aides, librarians, and administrators, 
work together to resolve persistent problems in instructional design or delivery. Challenge coaching 
often results in a formal plan proposed by all participants for the resolution of a given problem. 
Team Co\CHING is a variation on peer coaching and team teaching. Visiting mentors or resource 
teachers, instead of observing classroom teachers, teach right alongside them. These resource teachers 
should have considerable expertise in the methodology being used by the teachers they are coaching. 
The coach and teacher plan, teach, and evaluate the lesson as partners. Bilingual education programs 
funded through Title VII mayemploy resource teachers skilled in ESL/bilingual methods as mentors 
to either mainstream or less-skilled bilingual/ESL staff. These teachers coach their peers intensively 
in classroom settings to assist them in applying effective methodology for LCD students. 

The success of team teaching supports the notion that people other than regular classroom 
teachers can be coaches. However, the coach should always be someone who is a peer; otherwise 
teachers may perceive the coaching as evaluation rather than collaboration. The importance of 
support and facilitation by coaches cannot be emphasized enough. 
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What factors need to be considered before implementing peer coaching? 

Several preconditions should be considered before implementing a peer coaching system: 

There must be a general perception on the part of the people involved that they are good but can 
always ge‘: better — that they can always improve what they arc doing. This general orientation 
has been found to characterize effective schools. 

rhe teachers and administrators involved must have a reasonable level of trust; they must be 
confident that no one is going to distort the situation in any way. 

There miux be an interpersonal climate in the school that conveys the sense that people care 
about each other and ate willing to help nne another (Dalton and Moir, 1991). 

How is peer coaching implemented? 

Once preconditions for implementation have been met, various strategies and procedures for imple- 
menting peer coachi ng may be used. One coachingstrategy has been develnped that provides a systematic 
way to introduce a new teaching routine to other professionals (Knackendoffel, 1988). This strategy 
shows the cnaching teacher how to introduce a new instructional technique, gain a commitment from 
other teachers to try it, model the technique, and assist others in initiating the routine. Finally, the 
cnaching strategy shows how to provide feedback and ensure maintenance and adoption of the teaching 
technique. Each of the coaching strategy steps as suggested by Knackendoffel arc listed below. 

Coaching Strategy Steps 

1 . Set the stage for collaboratinn and introduce the teaching routine. 

2. Gain commitment to listen to the teaching routine. 

3. Describe the teaching routine. 

4. Mndel the teaching routine. 

5. Gain commitment to try the teaching routine. 

6. Offer assistance for initialing the teaching routine (give choices). 

Collaborate on the effectiveness of the teaching routine in class. 

8. Provide for the maintenance and adoption of the teaching routine. 

This coachingstrategy provides a step-by-step procedure to facilitate thecffective use of new instructional 
techniques by other professionals. The process can and should be reciprocal aernss content areas so that 
mainstream, ESL, or bilingual teachers all share new techniques. The enmbined knowledge and 
experience of these teachers can enrich each educator's teaching skills. This sharing can also extend tn 
other instructional and suppnrt personnel in the school. 

Peer coaches, in a study by Showers (1984), regarded their access tn a consultant through weekly staff 
mccrings as essential to their success. Fnr this reason Shnwers recommends that districts provide some 
means of ongoing support and training for peer coaches. This training should focus both on the content 
they are seeking to share with their peers and on the process of coaching. 

a 
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Showers (1984) also notes that teachers and administrators must be creative in organizing peer coaching 
systems to free up teachers’ time. In schools where teachers already have preparation periods scheduled 
into their work days, teachers can be organized into coaching teams for collaborative planning and 
feedback sessions. Some schools have used specialist teachers to release teachers for obser\^ation periods, 
and some principals have taken classes in order to provide observation times for teachers. In other cases, 
teachers have had to videotape lessons for sharing at a later time when live observations could not be 
arranged. In the peer coaching study reported here, substitutes were provided for peer coaches one day 
per week in order for them to complete their observations and conferences. 

Like many educational innovations, peer coaching is more complex than it appears at first glance. To 
implement a peer coaching program that complements staff development and helps build a communit)^ 
of teacher scholars, educators will want to explore the following areas: 

The Coaching Process; Typically, peer coaching models follow the steps of: a pre-observation 
conference and the establishment of observation criteria, classroom observations, data collection, 
data analysis, a post-conference, and the establishment of subsequent observation criteria. 
Coaching vs. Evaluation: Whereas traditional teacher evaluation typically implies judgement by 
an administrator/superior about an individual’s total professional performance, coaching consists of 
assistance by a colleague/ peer in a professional development process. Successful coaching programs 
can only be established in an atmosphere of trust and support, where teachers feel it is safe to 
experiment, fail, reflect, question, solicit help, revise, and try again. 

Selection of Coaching Partners: To help faculty to trust in the process, teachers should be allowed 
to select coaching partners to form teams of approximately four colleagues who obscr\'c each other 
regularly. As members of coaching teams structured across departments or grade levels, colleagues 
become more aware of their common resources and challenges, and tend to focus their obser\'ations 
on the target instructional practices rather than primarily on lesson content. 

Training of Coaches: An effective training- for-coaching program includes pre-coaching follow-up 
training while the program Is under way. Training in coaching must empower teachers by helping 
them identify practices that impede movement toward collegiality and equipping them with an 
extended repertoire of coaching skills (c.g., providing prompt, descriptive, nonevaluative feedback). 
Administrative Support for Peer Coaching: An effective coaching program requires an active and 
supportive instructional leader (Kinsella, 1993). 

What are some practical suggestions? 

Six strategics that provide for low-cost arrangements for peer coaching include: 

1 . Free teachers to observe other tfac:hers by taking their ci asses. Administrators alone, 
teaching one period a day, can provide about one-fourth of the hours needed. 

2 , Schedule larger than classroom-size group instruction. Ry bringing students together in 
larger gmups, teachers can make time to visit one another, 
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3. Arrange for independent study and research. Frequently, teachers need to locate and as- 
semble information, study, and then practice instruction. Often these activities can take place in 
a library or a setting other than the classroom. 

4. Enmsi v'OI.UN TEER aides. Aides enable a number of arrangements to be made that free teachers 
for peer coaching. 

Seek out student teachers. Student teachers (and aides in some states) can be given limited 
certificates permitting them legal responsibility for students. 

6. Organize ti->m teaching. Teachers may be paired not only for coaching but also for instruc- 
tion. This would enable teachers to free one another to engage in pccr-coaching observations and 
discussions (Showers and Joyce, 1987). 

The preceding discussion has highlighted various models of peer coaching and has offered suggestions 
for implementing them. Administrators and teachers interested in pursuing peer coaching as part of their 
staff development programs are urged to further investigate the various models proposed, keeping in 
mind the needs and goals of their particular school. Finally, it must be emphasized that any staff 
development program, including peer coaching, must have the support and leadership of teachers if it 
is to be successful. 
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